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BLM  Makes  Record  Offshore  Lease  Sale 


faiGHlIGHTS 


The  Federal  Treasury  has  received  a  boost  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  most  lucrative  sale 
of  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  ever  conducted.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  reported  final  tabu- 
lations of  the  sale  which  was  held  by  BLM  officials  in 
New  Orleans  in  June.  Major  and  independent  oil  and 
gas  producers  offered  bids  totaling  $510,079,178  for 
the  privilege  of  developing  tracts  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  Louisiana.  The  pre- 
vious record  sale,  in  1962,  brought  in  $445,835,000. 
Conservation  measures  to  protect  fish  and  water  re- 
sources in  all  tracts  to  be  developed  are  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  leases. 

Alaska  Land  Claims  Settlement  Bill  Proposed 

A  bill  to  provide  a  means  of  settling  claims  of  Alaska 
natives  to  lands  in  that  State  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Secretary 
all  said  the  bill  proposes  an  equitable  solution  to 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  facing 
e  State.  Claims  of  ownership  to  about  75  percent  of 
Alaska's  365.5  million  acres  have  been  filed  by  various 
groups  of  Alaska  natives. 
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Tyee  Recreation   Site  in   Use  30  Years 

Bedsteads  aren't  provided  at  BLM  recreation  sites 
these  days,  although  the  accompanying  photo  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  once  were.  However  it  got  there,  the 
old-fashioned  iron  bedstead  in  the  picture  has  been  in 
place  at  the  Tyee  recreation  site  in  the  Roseburg,  Oregon 
district  for  at  least  20  years;  that's  the  age  of  the 
Douglas-fir  tree  growing  through  the  bedstead. 

Tyee  recreation  site  was  built  by  a  General  Land 
Office  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  crew  in  1936.  It 
was  modernized  and  refurbished  by  BLM  in  1963,  and 
now  has  14  campsites  (without  bedsteads)  and  15  pic- 
nic sites.  Tyee  is  on  the  Umpqua  River,  15  miles  north- 
west of  Sutherlin  in  southwestern  Oregon. 

The  recreation  site  has  been  in  continuous  service 
longer  than  any  other  BLM  site  in  Oregon,  according 
to  Stanley  Lester,  BLM  recreation  specialist  in  Port- 
land. It  was  one  of  the  first  ones  provided  by  BLM  or 
^  predecessors  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  It  may  have 
n  the  first. 


Changes  in  Grazing   Rules  Sought 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  proposed  regu- 
lations to  improve  the  multiple  use  management  of  18 
million  acres  of  public  land  not  now  included  in  or- 
ganized grazing  districts  in  the  West.  The  so-called 
"section  15  lands"  were  not  put  in  grazing  districts 
under  the  1934  Taylor  Grazing  Act  because  of  frag- 
mented ownership  patterns.  Currently  158  million  acres 
of  public  land  are  in  organized  grazing  districts  where 
BLM  has  concentrated  administration  of  range 
resources. 

BLM  Director  Rasmussen  said,  "These  new  regula- 
tions will  strengthen  the  orderly  use,  improvement,  and 
development  of  an  important  segment  of  public  lands 
now  outside  grazing  districts." 


Revenues  Top   Expenditures  5  to   1 

Gross  receipts  of  BLM  for  fiscal  year  1966  were 
$433,739,012,  almost  five  times  the  Bureau's  expenses 
for  the  year.  Most  receipts  came  from  mineral  leases 
and  permits,  and  sales  of  timber.  Of  the  receipts,  nearly 
$70  million  were  allocated  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, $60  million  went  to  the  Reclamation  Fund,  $294 
million  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  the  rest  to  miscellaneous  funds. 
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WILD  HORSE 
HAVEN 


Mustangs  find 
a  permanent  home 
on  nevada's  national  range 


THE  HORSES,  wild  and  free,  made  the  plains,  des- 
erts, and  mountains  their  home.  They  swept  in  a 
living  tide  over  all  of  the  vast  country  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific,  from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

.  .  .  Now  they  are  nearly  all  gone,  the  wild  and  free, 
and  much  of  the  land  lies  empty,  lifeless  and 
abandoned." 

Sentiments  like  those  expressed  by  J.  Frank  Dobie 
in  "The  Mustangs"  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  Inc., 
1954)   have  been  felt  by  many  generations  of  Ameri- 


By  JAMES  A.  MOORHOUSE,  Natural  Resources  Manager 

and 

GENE  NODINE,  Range  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
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cans.  So  have  they  admired  the  wild  horse  of  the  West 
closely  links  our  heritage  to  the  culture  of  the 

'sent;  and  so,  too,  are  they  aware  of  a  feeling  of 
sadness  at  his  passing. 

The  feeling  of  closeness  to  the  animal  has  not  passed, 
however,  whether  evoked  by  a  small  boy  secretly 
putting  himself  in  the  place  of  a  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldier 
or  Blackfoot  warrior  astride  a  buffalo  horse,  or  by  the 
old-timer  with  pipe  and  rocker  seeing  himself  through 
age-dimmed  eyes  as  a  youth  in  Wyoming  or  New 
Mexico. 

The  Arab-Barb-Andalusian-Moorish  horse  that 
climbed  off  the  ship  with  Cortez  was  tough.  He  re- 
mained tough.  He  is  still  tough,  still  flies  across  the 
wild  areas  of  the  country,  still  carries  the  hearts  of 
Americans  who  cling  to  the  colorful  past  he  gave  them. 
He,  like  the  Indian,  is  truly  a  "first  American." 

"Caballo"   or  "Mesteno" 

The  Spanish  called  him  "caballo"  or  "mesteno"; 
Geronimo,  Red  Cloud,  and  Joseph  had  many  names  for 
him;  buckaroos  and  vaqueros  cursed  him  as  "cayuse" 
or  "bronc";  the  English  called  him  "horse". 

He  climbed  off  a  brigantine  at  Veracruz,  Mexico, 
about  1520  with  the  famous  conquistador,  and  he's 
n  in  America  ever  since.  When  Cortez  and  his  Span- 
soldiers    set    out    to    conquer    Mexico,    they    were 

ounted  on  clean-limbed,  high-headed  hot-bloods  from 
Andalusia  and  Navarro,  bred  and  up-graded  from  the 
Arabian-Barbs  of  Africa.  These  horses  represented  the 
finest  horse-blood  from  Arabia,  Europe,  and  the  Mon- 
gol horses  of  Genghis  Khan. 

But  during  the  next  hundred  years  or  so,  many  of 
these  finely-bred  horses  strayed  from  their  owners  and 


collected  in  wild  bands  in  the  deserts  of  Mexico.  As  the 
bands  gradually  spread  northward,  some  of  the  horses 
became  inbred  and  runty.  By  the  time  he  was  mounted 
by  the  American  Indians,  the  mustang  was  changed 
radically  from  his  hot-blooded  ancestors.  He  was  a 
multicolored,  short-coupled,  grass-bellied  animal  that 
was  tougher  than  whang  leather.  He  ate  everything 
from  grass  to  grapevines,  and  could  go  farther  in  a 
shorter  time  on  less  feed  and  water  than  any  means  of 
locomotion  then  known  to  man.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
he  still  had  enough  "fire"  to  break  your  leg  or  bite 
through  a  pair  of  bull-hide  chaparajos. 

Today  the  wild  horse  is  found  in  sizable  bands  in 
Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming.  Due  to  increased  settlement  and  the  competi- 
tion of  domestic  livestock,  wild  horses  have  been 
crowded  into  remote  desert  and  mountain  areas  of  the 
West.  The  original  mustang  blood  has  long  since  been 
mingled  with  domestic  horses  gone  wild;  mares  and 
colts  left  to  run  loose  on  mountain  ranges  were  "stolen" 
by  wild  stallions  and  added  to  their  harems.  This  mix- 
ture constitutes  the  wild  horses,  or  "mustangs",  we 
know  today. 

Perhaps    17,000   Remain 

An  estimated  17,000  wild  horses  still  roam  the  west- 
ern mountains  and  deserts  and  are  known  to  be  in  409 
counties  of  nine  western  States.  At  times  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  livestock  owners;  the  horses  dominate 
remote  waterholes,  driving  off  domestic  stock  and 
trampling  small  springs  into  an  unusable  mush.  They 
also  compete  for  feed  in  areas  where  vegetation  is  al- 
ready dangerously  sparse  for  domestic  livestock  and 
big  game  animals.  Thus  various  control  measures  have 
been  needed  to  protect  the  forage  and  soil  resources. 


Thundering  hoofs  still  sound  across  the  western  deserts. 
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To  most  people,  the  colorful  little  wild  horse  is  very 
much  a  part  of  western  history,  and  probably  alw 
will  be.  Indian  legends  and  cowboy  stories  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  hardy  animal — 
toughness,  color,  and  wild,  free  spirit.  A  link  with  the 
past  for  many  Americans,  he  instills  a  deep,  warm  feel- 
ing in  those  that  are  glad  he's  still  around  and  still 
roaming  free  and  untamed  as  he  was  400  years  ago. 

In  recent  years  various  groups  have  formed  and 
movements  have  started  to  protect  this  lively  part  of 
our  American  heritage.  Among  these  are  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs  and 
Burros,  and  The  National  Mustang  Association  with 
headquarters  at  Cedar  City,  Utah.  This  nonprofit  orga- 
nization was  started  by  a  group  of  horse  lovers  to  pro- 
tect the  mustangs  and  perpetuate  the  horse  legend. 

Range   Established   in    1962 

In  1962  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Nevada  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  set  aside  an  area  in  southern  Nevada  as  the 
Nevada  Wild  Horse  Range.  This  394,000-acre  reserve 
is  a  remote,  uninhabited  desert  area  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  the  wild  horse.  Recently,  232  head  were 
counted  in  the  area  in  1  day.  The  range,  as  established 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Nellis  Air  Force  G 
nery  and  Bombing  Range,  and  public  access  is  restri 
at  the  present  time. 

In  establishing  the  range.  Secretary  Udall  said,  "Pre- 
serving a  typical  herd  of  wild  horses  .  .  .  may  prove 
difficult,  but  we  will  make  the  effort  to  assure  those  of 
us  who  admire  the  wild  horse  that  there  will  always 
be  some  of  these  animals." 

In  support  of  the  Secretary's  statement,  the  Las 
Vegas  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
planning  additional  water  and  other  resource  develop- 
ment projects  that  will  help  sustain  a  healthy  herd  on 
the  area.  It  is  typical  of  all  the  southern  deserts  that 
clean,  usable  water  is  the  critical  survival  factor.  The 
horse  range  is  no  exception.  Some  work  has  already  been 
done  to  improve  watering  places  for  better  distribution 
of  the  animals  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  usable 
range. 

People  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  range  get  an  idea 
of  what  it  might  have  been  like  in  the  past  when  mustang 
stallions  drove  their  herds  of  mares  across  the  grassy 
plains,  the  very  essence  of  a  free  spirit,  wild  as  the 
wind;  and  they  get  a  feeling  that  not  all  of  America, 
as  it  was.  is  lost. 


Cross-country  gallop.  (U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Photo 
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nSnting  native  desert  shrubs  helps  heal  roadside  scars. 


VALUABLE 
VOLUNTEERS 


By  DENNIS  E.  HESS 

BLM  District  Manager,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


Seventy-five  tons  of  litter  and  debris  were  removed  from   Red 
Rock  in  1967.  (Las  Vegas  News  Bureau  Photo) 


Boy  Scouts  filled  dozens  of  gunny  sacks  with  litter. 

la%  Vegas  citizens 

show  their  appreciation 

for  public  lands 

THERE  IS  AN  OLD  saying  that  "what  belongs  to 
everybody  belongs  to  nobody,"  but  the  citizens  of 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  dispute  the  implication  of  this  bit  of 
folklore.  They  believe  that  the  portion  of  the  public 
domain  that  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  belongs,  in 
some  special  way,  to  them,  and  they  are  ready  to  back 
up  their  belief  with  action. 

In  1%5  BLM  wanted  to  clean  up  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon,  a  scenic  area  on  public  lands  about  20  miles 
west  of  the  town.  Local  citizens  were  asked  to  help. 
The  combination  of  a  day  out-of-doors,  community 
fellowship,  and  a  worthy  cause  proved  attractive.  Las 
Vegas  turned  out. 

The  success  of  the  first  event  assured  the  cleanup  the 
status  of  an  annual  affair.  For  the  past  3  years,  the 
third  Saturday  in  April  has  been  Red  Rock  cleanup 
day  to  many  people  in  the  town. 


Local  enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that  BLM  district  per- 
sonnel decided  to  direct  this  energy  into  other  activi- 
ties. This  year  they  asked  the  townsfolk  to  help  in  beau- 
tifying the  area  with  plantings.  With  the  help  of  over 
700  volunteers,  six  truckloads  of  native  desert  shrubs 
and  plants  were  used  to  heal  roadside  scars  and  to  en- 
hance the  area  around  the  Willow  Springs  picnic  site. 

An   Intriguing   Concept 

District  personnel  were  convinced  that  they  were 
face  to  face  with  an  intriguing  concept — public  par- 
ticipation in  beautification  and  land  improvement  proj- 
ects. This  concept  was  applied  to  a  rehabilitation  project 
on  the  Wheeler  Pass  Burn.  9,000  acres  of  forest,  brush, 
and  grassland  that  had  been  burned  in  a  1961  fire.  Here, 
volunteers  from  the  Boulder  Dam  Council  of  Boy  Scouts 
hand-planted  300  pounds  of  hard-to-get  bitterbrush  seed 
to  improve  watershed  cover  and  big  game  habitat. 

Effective  public  participation  projects  do  not  just 
happen.  BLM  employees  spend  many  hours  in  plan- 
ning and  supervising  of  each  project  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. They  strive  to  be  well  prepared  and  well  organized. 

Projects  are  announced  ahead  of  time.  Employees 
meet  with  all  groups  that  may  be  interested  to  explain 
the  objectives  of  the  project  and  to  ask  help  in  the 
initial  planning.  There  is  close  cooperation  between 
BLM  and  local  agencies  and  conservation  organizations. 
Everyone  is  encouraged  to  make  suggestions,  voice 
criticism,  and  to  send  volunteer  workers. 

The  Red  Rock  cleanup  campaigns  were  organized 
much  the  same  as  a  firefighting  operation.  The  entire 
area  was  divided  into  sections,  with  a  leader  in  charge 
of  each.  BLM  |)ersonnel  manned  a  central  command 
post  to  receive  reports  and  send  instructions  via  a  two- 
way  radio  system.  Newcomers  reported  to  this  com- 
mand post  for  assignment  to  the  different  sections  of 
the  area.  BLM  radio-equipped  pickups  relayed  mes- 
sages, and  dump  trucks  furnished  by  Clark  County 
were  used  to  gather  litter  collected  in  gunny  sacks  and 
haul  it  to  a  nearby  dump.  Things  too  large  to  carry — 
old  car  bodies,  worn  out  refrigerators — were  loaded  by 
county  power  equipment. 

Volunteers    Fed    Free   Lunches 

Local  merchants  treated  the  volunteers  to  free 
lunches.  As  an  example,  in  1965  a  local  merchant  served 
hot  dogs,  hamburgers  and  soft  drinks  to  about  300  vol- 
unteers from  a  portable  lunch  stand.  The  1967  workers 
were  served  plate  lunches  from  a  drive-in  by  local 
merchants. 

The  results  of  the  cleanup  justified  the  care  given  to 
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planning  and  organization.   Sixty-five  old  car  bodies 
and  50  tons  of  other  litter  were  removed  from  the, 
in  1965.  Seventy-five  tons  were  hauled  away  in  1 

The  same  attention  to  detail  was  given  to  other 
ects.  At  the  Wheeler  Pass  Burn  planting,  the  date  was 
announced  several  months  in  advance.  Meetings  were 
held  with  local  Boy  Scout  officials  to  secure  their  help 
and  cooperation.  The  planting  site  was  selected  and 
laid  out  in  numbered  plots,  each  plot  marked  off  with 
string.  As  each  group  of  Scouts  arrived,  they  were 
given  a  brief  orientation,  issued  tools  and  seed,  given 
a  demonstration  of  safety  and  planting  procedures,  then 
assigned  to  a  specific  planting  area. 

Volunteers  have  come  from  many  groups.  Examples 
include  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Campfire 
Girls,  4-H  Clubs,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Desert 
Sportsmen's  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club.  Many  local  citizens 
with  no  affiliation  also  have  helped.  Three  hundred  vol- 
unteers turned  out  for  the  first  Red  Rock  cleanup,  and 
750  turned  out  on  a  gusty  Saturday  in  1967.  All  other 
projects  have  drawn  good  working  forces. 

The  volunteers  have  proven  to  be  enthusiastic  work- 
ers who  show  a  deep  interest  in  each  particular  project 
and  in  the  program  of  public  land  management  in 
general. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  group  projects,  the  District 

Office  is  besieged  with  requests  for  conservation 

ects  from  individual  Scouts  and  Explorer  units.  Di 

employees  are  donating  many   of   their   weekend 

planning  and  supervising  useful  projects  to  fill  these 

requests. 

Valuable  Benefits 

What  are  the  benefits  of  this  kind  of  public  participa- 
tion? The  following  seem  worthy  of  mention: 

Some  needed  projects  have  been  accomplished  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Many  people  have  been  made  aware  of  the  programs 
and  problems  of  public  land  management. 

Many  now  have  a  greater  interest  in  these  lands  and 
stronger  reasons  to  keep  them  cleaner,  more  produc- 
tive, and  less  abused. 

Public  support  has  become  apparent  in  all  public 
land  matters  due  to  public  familiarity  with  public  land 
issues. 

Many  conservation-oriented  organizations  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  fulfill  the  conservation  objectives 
of  their  organizations.  Many  Scouts.  Campfire  Girls  and 
4^H  members  have  used  these  projects  as  a  part  of  their 
qualifications  for  club  requirements  and  awards. 

BLM  employees  have  a  better  understanding  of  pub- 
lic attitudes  and  desires  because  of  the  contact  afforded 
through  these  projects. 
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Diorama  of  a  buffalo  jump.  The  Indian  on  the 

cliff's  edge  swings  a  hide  to  keep  the  buffalo 

in  the  drive  lane,  while  hunters  below  kill 

injured  animals.  Still  wearing  his  disguise,  the 

runner  who  lured  the  herd  to  destruction 

hides  among  the  rocks,  upper  right. 

(■Montana  Historical  Society  Photo) 


DAWN  WAS  NOT  yet  on  the  land,  and  the  early 
morning  breeze  was  just  starting  across  the 
plains  when  the  runner  was  sent  out  to  locate  the  herd 
of  buffalo.  It  had  been  a  night  of  dancing  and  sing- 
ing;  now  it  was  time  for  the  drive.  .  .  . 

A  scout  had  gone  with  the  runner  to  post  himself 
in  position  to  see  the  herd  in  time  to  warn  the  hunters. 
For  the  hunters  and  other  members  of  the  Indian  band 
the  buffalo  drive  would  bring  to  an  end  many  days  of 
hard  labor  and  careful  preparation.  They  had  laid  two 
long  lines  of  rocks  to  form  a  V-shaped  lane  though 
which  they  would  drive  the  buffalo,  and  they  had  made 
and  sharpened  tools  and  weapons.  And  combined  with 
it  all  had  been  various  religious  ceremonies. 

Time  went  slowly  for  those  in  camp  and  tension  was 
high  as  they  imagined  the  runner's  movements.  Armed 
with  sacred  ornaments  and  wearing  a  buffalo  skin  dis- 
guise, he  would  find  the  herd  and  lure  it  into  follow- 
ing him. 


The 
Buffalo  Jumps 
of  Montana 

Plains  indians  lured  buffalo  ^    ^^ 

herds  fo  a  violent  death  to 
obtain  meat  and  bides 


The   Drive   Begins 

Now  the  scout's  signal  sounded  in  the  stillness  of  the 
autumn  morning.  The  herd  was  moving!  The  runner 
was  pacing  the  buffalo  in  the  direction  of  the  jump. 
If  they  would  follow  him  through  the  rock-lined  lane 
they  could  be  driven  over  the  cliff  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  for  the  kill. 

At  the  signal  the  hunters  hid  themselves  along  the 
rock  lines.   Already  they  could  hear  the  herd  in   the 
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down  in  swamps  and  deep  snowbanks,  or  isolated  on 
the  slippery  ice  of  rivers.  The  technique  of  the  j 
was  developed  as  a  more  reliable  method  of  hui' 
as  well  as  one  that  would  produce  large  quantities 
the  meat  and  hides  needed  by  the  tribes. 

A  buffalo  jump,  or  piskun  (deep  blood  kettle) ,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  consisted  of  five 
parts.  First  was  a  grazing  area,  or  gathering  basin, 
where  a  herd  might  normally  feed  or  congregate.  Lead- 
ing from  this  the  Indians  constructed  the  second  part. 
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distance,  its  hoofbeats  growing  steadily  louder.  Sud- 
denly the  buffalo  were  in  sight,  and  ahead  of  them 
was  the  runner,  leading  them  dcwn  the  lane.  When  the 
buffalo  entered  the  lane  the  hunters  rose,  shouting  and 
shaking  robes  to  scare  them,  and  as  the  shaggy  beasts 
passed,  the  Indians  pursued  them  on  down  the  lane. 
The  noise  was  great  from  the  shouting  of  the  hunters 
and  from  the  pounding  hoofs  of  the  now-terrified  ani- 
mals. This  was  the  critical  time.  If  the  herd  turned, 
all  would  be  lost.  But  the  stampediiii:  buffalo  did  not 
turn,  and  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  all  began  it  was  over. 
When  the  hunters  reached  the  cliff  they  could  see  the 
destroyed  herd  below.  The  animals  not  killed  by  the 
plunge  bellowed  from  the  agony  of  broken  legs  and 
battered  bodies  until  the  hunters  killed  them.  Soon  there 
was  silence. 

The   Buffalo   Jump 

Buffalo  were  of  great  importance  to  the  early  plains 
Indians.  Buffalo  meat  was  their  principal  diet,  supple- 
mented by  berries,  roots,  and  bulbs  from  prairie  plants. 
Buffalo  skins  were  used  to  cover  their  lodges  and  to 
make  robes  for  winter,  and  buffalo  bones  were  fash- 
ioned into  tools. 

Before  the  Indians  conceived  the  idea  of  killing  the 
valuable  animals  by  driving  them  over  cliffs,  they 
had  largely  depended  on  accidental  circumstances  such 
as  finding  buffalo  drowned  in  spring  floods,  bogged 
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the  rock-lined  driveway  to  the  cliff.  The  third  part,  the 
cliff  itself,  might  vary  in  height  from  30  to  120  feet 
or  more.  The  slaughter  ground  and  bone  deposit  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff  made  a  fourth  element,  and  the  fifth 
was  the  Indian  camp,  nearby  but  hidden. 
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Buffalo  Jumps   on   Public   Lands 

Buffalo  drive  sites  are  numerous  on  the  plains 
in  the  foothills  of  central  Montana.  They  occur  in 
the  basins  of  western  Montana  and  British  Columbia 
and  extend  east  into  the  western  Dakotas.  They  seem 
relatively  numerous  in  Wyoming,  and  at  least  two  have 
been  located  in  northern  Colorado.  A  single  buffalo 
jump  has  been  excavated  in  northeastern  New  Mexico. 
Many   of  these  sites  are  on  the  public  lands. 

In  Montana  the  buffalo  jumps  commonly  faced  north, 
east,  or  northeast.  Since  prevailing  winds  in  autumn 
were  from  the  southwest,  this  allowed  the  Indians  to 
drive  the  buffalo  with  the  wind  so  they  would  not  smell 
the  stench  at  a  previously  used  jump  and  turn  back 
before  reaching  the  cliff. 

Autumn  was  usually  the  season  for  buffalo  drives. 
At  this  time  the  animals  were  in  good  condition.  Their 
long  coats  provided  heavier  winter  robes  for  the  In- 
dians, and  the  weather  was  cool  enough  for  processing 
the  meat.  Preparations  began  long  before  the  day  of 
the  drive.  Rocks  for  the  drive  lanes  often  had  to  be 
carried  great  distances,  and  sometimes  the  lanes  ex- 
tended several  miles.  The  religious  ceremonies  centered 
around  the  iniskim,  or  buffalo  stone,  a  sacred  stone  with 
religious  significance  to  the  tribe. 
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A   Dangerous   Task 

^^^Hie  runner  that  would  lead  the  herd  to  a  violent 
aeath  was  a  unique  member  of  the  tribe  with  special 
training.  He  was  young,  unmarried,  and  had  undergone 
extensive  conditioning  to  harden  his  body  and  to  in- 
crease his  endurance  and  speed.  The  task  of  the  runner 
was  to  find  the  herd,  start  it  moving,  and  then  lure 
it  toward  the  drive  lane.  If  buffalo  were  abundant  this 
was  not  too  difficult,  but  if  they  were  scarce,  long  dis- 


hunting  methods  they  usefl,  the  type  of  clothing  they 
wore,  religious  beliefs,  and  living  habits.  Inferences 
can  be  made  as  to  climatic  conditions  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  plant  life. 

Carbon  dating  can  tell  us  the  approximate  time  the 
jumps  were  used  and  when  the  Indians  were  most  ac- 
tive in  the  vicinity.  An  example  is  ihe  Keaster  site  in 
the  Missouri  Breaks  Area  of  north-central  Montana. 
This  site  has  been  dated  back  approximately  2,000 
years. 
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tances  were  often  traveled. 

Wearing  a  disguise  of  buffalo  head  and  robe,  the 
runner  circled  the  herd  once  or  twice  to  start  the 
leader.  Once  this  was  done,  the  rest  of  the  herd  fol- 
owed.  The  runner  then  led  the  herd  towards  the  open- 
of  the  drive  lane.  All  the  way  down  the  lane  he 
lated  his  speed  and  that  of  the  herd  so  that  the 
uffalo  reached  the  cliff  too  tired  to  turn  back  when 
they  sighted  it.  This  was  the  moment  of  greatest  danger. 
If  the  lead  animals  had  the  strength  to  turn  the  herd 
back,  the  hunters  along  the  drive  lane  and  those  fol- 
lowing would  be  trampled.  But  if  the  lead  animals  had 
been  properly  paced  by  the  runner,  they  would  be  too 
tired  to  turn  against  the  herd  and  all  would  plunge 
off  the  cliff.  In  the  meantime,  the  runner  took  care  to 
place  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  stampeding  buffalo 
so  as  not  to  be  carried  over  the  cliff  with  them. 

After  the  buffalo  had  been  driven  over  the  cliff,  the 
women  and  children  came  from  the  camp.  Any  animals 
not  dead  were  killed.  Choice  portions  of  the  meat,  such 
as  the  tongue,  heart,  and  liver  were  taken  back  to 
camp,  and  a  feast  was  held,  with  prayers  and  thanks 
for  the  success  of  the  drive  and  the  safety  of  the  hunters. 

Archeological   Values 

Through  modern-day  study  of  buffalo  jumps  much 
information  about  the  culture  of  the  plains  Indians  can 
be  obtained.  Knowledge  can  be  gained  on  how  the  In- 
s  obtained  their  food,  whether  they  farmed,  the 
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Buffalo  jump  sites  on  public  lands  are  protected  by 
the  Antiquities  Act  of  June  8,  1906.  Regulations  under 
the  Act  provide  for  exploration  and  excavation  of  sites 
having  historical  interest.  Permits  may  be  issued  to 
reputable  institutions  having  a  bona  fide  archeological 
interest  and  technical  competence. 

Although  these  sites  are  protected  by  law,  many  have 
been  vandalized,  and  haphazard  digging  by  amateurs 
has  destroyed  or  removed  many  of  the  archeological 
or  historical  values.  Amateurs  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  needed  to  extract  the  story  of  buffalo 
jumps  and  the  culture  of  the  early  people  who  used 
them. 
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A   unique 

landowner-sportsman 

program  is  helping  lift 

the  ''barbed  wire 

curtain''  in  Colorado 


OPERATION 


y  the 
botli 


By  WADE  JOHNSON 


ONE  SNOWY  AFTERNOON  in  1962,  Carrol 
Weimer  went  to  investigate  a  column  of  smoke 
on  his  ranch  near  Nucla  in  southwestern  Colorado.  He 
found  that  several  hunters  had  pitched  a  tent  and 
started  a  campfire  on  his  property.  He  wasn't  upset  that 
they  had  entered  his  ranch  without  asking  permission. 
What  riled  him  was  that  these  "sportsmen"  had  cut  five 
fence  posts  to  build  their  fire. 

"What  are  you  doing  tearing  down  30  feet  of  my 
fence?"  he  asked.  The  hunters  looked  sheepish  but  had 
no  reply. 

Incidents  of  this  type  caused  fences  of  resentment 
to  build  between  landowners  and  sportsmen.  The  prob- 
lem was  bound  to  grow  after  World  War  II  because  of 
the  increase  in  sportsmen. 

(Reprinted    from    Colorado   Outdoors    by  special    permission :    Photos   by    Don 
Domenick,  Colorado  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Dept.) 


Sportsman  John  Argust  contacts  landowner-member 
Carl  Goeritz  before  fishing. 


In  1945,  some  280,500  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
were  sold  in  Colorado,  according  to  records  kept  by  the 
Colorado  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Department.  One 
later,  this  figure  had  jumped  to  507,523  as  retur 
soldiers  became  sportsmen.  These  sportsmen  used 
public  and  private  land  in  their  pursuit  of  recreation. 

Sportsman  Access  Blocked 

To  the  landowner  this  meant  more  invasion  of  farm 
and  ranchland,  more  trampled  crops,  more  cut  fences 
and  more  cattle  shot.  They  retaliated  by  posting  "No 
Hunting,  No  Fishing"  signs  to  protect  their  property. 
In  the  process  they  effectively  blocked  access  to  public 
land. 

By  the  1950's  90  percent  of  Colorado's  big  game 
hunting  was  done  on  public  land.  But  almost  1.5  million 
acres  of  Colorado's  best  hunting  and  fishing  land  was 
unavailable  to  the  sportsmen  because  of  blocked  access. 
Entry  was  thus  blocked  to  12  percent  of  Colorado's  pub- 
lic lands,  an  area  about  twice  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  are  examples!  Seven  landowners  in  Grand 
County  blocked  access  to  more  than  77,000  acres  of 
Arapaho  National  Forest.  Two  landowners  in  Rio 
Blanco  County  blocked  entry  to  more  than  70,000 
acres  of  public  land.  Fishermen  were  refused  the  use 
of  522  miles  of  excellent  streams  and  28  lakes  because 
of  landowner  restrictions. 
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4-H  boys  release  pheasants  into  wildlife  habitat 
developed  in  Boulder  County. 


The  sportsmen  decided  to  take  the  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  1960  they  sponsored  Amendment  3,  or  "The 
Public  Access  Amendment,"  to  reduce  the  number  of 
ame  and  fish  commissioners  from  eight  to  five  with 
power  to  use  eminent  domain  in  acquiring  access  to 
public  lands. 

Although  the  sportsmen  outnumbered  the  landown- 
ers, they  lacked  the  latter 's  organization  and  finances. 
The  landowners  defeated  the  amendment,  but  they 
could  see  that  public  access  would  continue  to  be  an 
important  issue. 

Harry  Sims,  a  long  time  member  of  the  Colorado 
Wildlife  Federation,  said  the  landowners  realized  that 
if  the  access  amendment  passed  in  a  future  election, 
they  would  have  no  way  of  protecting  their  interests. 
If  public  access  through  private  land  was  to  become  a 
reality,  the  landowners  wanted  to  have  their  say  about 
what  sportsmen  were  to  be  allowed  entry,  and  rules 
these  sportsmen  were  to  follow. 

Operation   Respect  Is  Born 

The  landowners  agreed  to  sit  down  with  sportsmen 
and  try  to  resolve  mutual  problems.  From  these  dis- 
cussions Operation  Respect  was  born  in  1961.  Its  goal — 
to  foster  mutual  respect  between  landowners  and  sports- 
men by  cooperation  rather  than  legislation. 

The  principles  for  the  organization  came  from  ideas 


tried  by  Betty  Lyons  of  Moffat  County  and  "courtesy- 
card  programs"  operating  in  the  State. 

Mrs.  Lyons  is  a  Glade  Park  Cowbelle,  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association.  She 
believed  she  could  better  landowner-sportsmen  relations 
by  getting  her  organization  to  supply  "Hunting  by 
Permission"  signs  to  the  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the 
area.  Mrs.  Lyons,  as  chairman  of  the  Cowbelle's  Hunter- 
Landowner  Committee,  also  got  together  74  landowners 
and  sportsmen  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons 
to  discuss  their  problems. 

The  program  worked  so  well  that  the  early  promoters 
of  Operation  Respect  wanted  to  expand  Betty  Lyons' 
ideas  into  a  statewide  organization. 

Another  idea  integrated  into  Operation  Respect  was 
the  various  "courtesy-card  programs"  in  the  State.  A 
courtesy-card  program  still  exists  in  Norwood  in  south- 
western Colorado  where  the  landowners  participating 
post  their  land  open  to  courtesy  card  holders  only.  Each 
sportsman  buying  a  card  agrees  to  abide  by  rules  to 
respect  the  use  of  the  private  land. 

To  finance  Operation  Respect,  landowners  put  up 
$1,000  and  challenged  the  sportsman  groups  to  meet 
this  amount.  They  added  that  they  would  also  match 
every  dollar  raised  by  the  sportsmen  above  this  amount. 
Sportsman  organizations  met  the  challenge. 

A  Period  of  Trial  and   Error 

Operation  Respect's  first  3  years  were  mainly  a 
period  of  trial  and  error.  It  distributed  posting  signs  re- 
quiring permission  from  landowners  to  hunt  or  fish 
and  courtesy  cards  for  sportsmen  to  give  landowners. 
The  project  was  still  an  indefinite,  loosely-coordinated 
program  until  the  fall  of  1964.  Then,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  new  executive-secretary.  Arch  Andrews, 
Operation  Respect  was  reorganized  into  an  active  pro- 
gram to  improve  landowner-sportsman  relations. 
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Operation  Respect  maintains  a  constant  balance  be- 
tween landowner  and  sportsman  interests.  The  organi- 
zation has  one  president  and  four  vice-presidents.  Bal- 
ance is  maintained  by  alternating  each  office  with  a 
different  interest.  Thus,  if  the  president  is  a  landowner, 
the  first  vice-president  will  be  a  sportsman  and  so  on 
to  the  fourth  vice-president. 

There  are  now  eight  members  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  by-laws  provide  a  minimum  of  eight  mem- 
bers to  a  maximum  of  16  so  long  as  50  percent  are 
landowners  and  fifty  percent  sportsmen. 

Support  for  Operation  Respect  comes  largely  from 
State  organizations.  One  leading  promoter  of  Operation 
Respect  is  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  De- 
partment. Andrews,  executive-secretary  of  Operation 
Respect,  is  also  an  information  officer  for  the  depart- 
ment. In  his  travels  throughout  the  State  on  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  Department  business,  he  is  allowed  by  his 
department  to  promote  Operation  Respect  insofar  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  his  official  duties. 

Other  organizations  cooperating  with  Operation  Re- 
spect are  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association,  the 
Colorado  Wool  Growers,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Colo- 
rado Grange,  the  Colorado  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  the  Conservation  Council  of 
Colorado.  Numerous  other  sportsmen  and  landowners 
organizations  also  support  Operation  Respect. 

Since  September  1964  more  than  one-half  million 
acres  of  land  have  become  available  to  Operation  Re- 
spect members,  according  to  Andrews.  Harry  Sims, 
secretary-treasurer,  estimates  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  one-half  million  acres  has  never  been  open  to 
sportsmen  before. 

Approximately  1,600  sportsmen  and  about  200  land- 
owners are  now  members  in  Operation  Respect. 

The  landowner  who  joins  agrees  to  open  his  land  to 
Operation  Respect  members.  He  is  not  required  to  pay 
dues  unless  he  desires  to  hold  office  in  the  organization. 
The  rancher  or  farmer  member  is  provided  with  signs 
stating  "Land  Open  to  Operation  Respect  Members" 
or  similar  signs,  and  listed  in  the  "0.  R.  Newsletter" 
that  goes  to  all  sportsman  members. 

Besides  listing  participating  landowners,  the  news- 
letter gives  the  location  of  the  farm  or  ranch,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  available,  what  the  land  is  open  for  (hunt- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  hiking,  boating  or  photography) 
and  specific  requests  from  the  landowner  (such  as  leav- 
ing a  courtesy  card  at  the  house,  watching  for  electric 
fences  or  writing  the  landowner  to  tell  him  when  a 
sportsman  is  coming  and  the  number  in  his  party). 

The  sportsmen  who  join  Operation  Respect  pledge  to 
respect  the  land — private  or  public.  They  pay  $3.50  dues 
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and  receive  membership  cards,  courtesy  cards  which 
will  be  left  with  the  landowners,  and  subscriptions 
Colorado  Outdoors  magazine,  the  official  publicatiw 
of  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Department.  No 
sportsman  may  belong  to  Operation  Respect  unless  he  is 
a  member  of  a  recognized  sportsman's  club  or  civic, 
service,  or  fraternal  organization.  K  a  sportsman  does 
not  belong  to  such  a  club,  he  is  assigned  to  one. 

Sportsmen   and   Landowners   Benefit 

Benefits  to  the  sportsman  joining  Operation  Respect 
are  obvious.  The  landowner  who  joins  obtains  a 
method  of  controlling  those  using  his  land.  Courtesy 
cards  left  with  the  farmer  or  rancher  identify  who  is 
using  his  land. 

Paul  Swisher,  executive  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Wool  Grower's  Association  and  member  of  Operation 
Respect's  board  of  directors,  says  that  "Operation  Re- 
spect members  police  the  land  to  keep  it  open."  H  a 
member  sees  someone  abusing  the  land  by  littering  or 
leaving  a  gate  open,  he  explains  to  the  culprit  what  he 
is  doing  and  urges  him  to  join  up. 

Andrews  says  that  farmers  and  ranchers  have  ex- 
perienced up  to  90  percent  less  damage  on  their  land 
after  joining  Operation  Respect.  This  is  true  for  land 
that  had  been  opened  previously  to  sportsmen  as  well 
as  land  previously  posted  "No  Trespassing."  Allowi 
the  sportsmen  on  certain  lands  also  insures  the  prop 
harvesting  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Most  landowner  members  of  Operation  Respect  say 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  program.  Carl  Trick  has 
opened  his  10.000  acre  ranch  near  Cowdrey  (near  the 
Wyoming  border )   to  Operation  Respect  members. 

Before  joining  Operation  Respect  in  1961,  Trick 
kept  his  land  open  to  all  sportsmen.  But  he  was  often 
angered  by  sportsmen  who  left  his  gates  open,  littered 
and  caused  other  nuisances.  These  things  weren't  ex- 
pensive, he  said,  just  annoying. 

Since  joining.  Trick  has  had  no  damage  and  no  more 
annoyances.  He  commented,  "Operation  Respect  mem- 
bers ask  questions  on  how  to  get  around  my  property 
and  fully  cooperate  with  me."  He  likes  the  program 
because  it  allows  him  to  know  "who  is  who"  and  how 
many  people  are  using  his  land. 

Program   Is   Flexible 

Operation  Respect  allows  its  landowners  to  be  flexi- 
ble in  putting  the  program  into  practice.  Ideally,  only 
members  are  allowed  on  the  land,  but  the  final  decision 
is  made  by  the  landowner.  This  is  a  concern  of  many 
sportsman  members  who  believe  that  the  policy  of  ad- 
mitting nonmenibers  on  posted  land  is  a  poor  one  b 
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cause  if  any  damage  results,  the  members  are  blamed 

r  damage  done  by  a  nonmember. 

Mrs.  Walter  Clotvvorthy  and  her  husband  own  a 
6,000-acre  ranch  near  Leadville.  There  are  14  miles 
of  stream  for  fishing  within  the  ranch.  The  Clotworthy's 
have  been  members  of  Operation  Respect  since  last 
March.  Mrs.  Clotworthy  explained  that  at  the  time 
they  joined,  their  problems  with  sportsmen  were  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  something  had  to  be  done.  She 
now  has  the  ranch  posted  with  signs  reading  "Ask  Be- 
fore You  Fish,"  with  directions  on  how  to  get  to  the 
house  and  her  phone  number.  She  allows  all  sports- 
men on  her  property  as  long  as  they  fill  out  courtesy 
cards  provided  by  Operation  Respect. 

Mrs.  Clotworthy  explained  that  the  courtesy  card 
identifies  the  sportsman  by  name,  address  and  car  li- 
cense and  has  a  definite  psychological  effect.  The  sports- 
man reasons  that  the  landowner  knows  he's  there  so 
he  has  to  respect  the  land. 

Not  all  landowners  who  have  joined  Operation  Re- 
spect have  been  satisfied.  Kichard  Sarah,  who  owns  a 
1,700-acre  ranch,  near  Fountain,  is  a  former  member. 
At  one  time  his  cattle  ranch  was  open  to  sportsmen, 
but  his  cattle  were  often  shot,  his  fences  danmged  and 
his  gates  left  open.  He  then  joined  Operation  Respect 
and  opened  his  land  to  members  only.  Signs  were  torn 
own  and  the  cattle  still  shot.  Now  his  land  is  posted 
No  Trespassing"  and  he  is  no  longer  an  Operation 
Respect  member.  He  readily  admits  that  his  cattle  are 
still  being  killed. 

Sarah  said,  "Operation  Respect  creates  confusion 
between  members  and  nonmembers;  you  can't  let  some 
in  and  not  others."'  He  said  that  by  letting  in  only  some 
sportsmen  and  not  others,  jealousy  i>  created  among 
them.  Sarah  indicated  that  perhaps  jealous  sportsmen 
killed  his  cattle  while  his  land  was  open  to  Operation 
Respect  members  only.  "If  you  stop  one  sporl-man. 
you've  got  to  stop  them  all,"  he  said. 

Low   Membership   a   Problem 

Another  problem  facing  Operation  Respect  is  its 
low  membership.  Sims  says  not  enough  sportsmen  be- 
long to  the  organization.  He  said  that  767,347  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  were  sold  in  the  State  in  1%5,  yet 
in  the  same  year  fewer  than  1,600  sportsmen  belonged 
to  Operation  Respect. 

The  low  membership  perhaps  affects  the  landowners 
interested  in  Operation  Respect.  John  Von  Bernuth,  who 
lives  north  of  Del  Norte,  explained  in  an  interview  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  Operation  Respect.  He 
added  his  300  acres  of  land  on  a  trial  basis  in  1964 
ut  quit  a  year  later.  He  explained  that  only  one  party 


of  Operation  Respect  nfembers  ever  showed  up  to  hunt 
pheasants  on  his  property.  No  other  landowners  in  the 
area  belong  to  the  organization. 

Board  member  Paul  Swisher  described  another  prob- 
lem, that  of  creating  a  means  to  carry  the  organ  ation 
to  the  sportsmen.  Operation  Respect  is  a  noii,)rofit 
organization  and  thus  doesn't  provide  a  budget  to 
advertise  and  promote  the  program.  Also,  there  are  no 
paid  members;  all  officers  are  volunteers. 

Besides  trying  to  better  landowner-sportsman  rela- 
tions. Operation  Kespect  participates  in  a  "wildlife 
habitat  improvement  program"'  to  improve  pheasant 
hunting  in  the  State.  The  program  works  through  the 
4-H  clubs.  The  youngsters  stress  to  their  parents  how 
important  it  is  to  leave  2  to  4  feet  of  unmowed  cover 
along  a  fence  to  provide  adequate  cover  and  nesting 
sites  for  pheasants. 

Youngsters   Raise  Pheasants 

Pheasant  raising  also  makes  the  program  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  youngsters.  The  Colorado  Game.  Fish 
and  Parks  Department  supplies  the  chicks  and  feed  to 
youngsters  who  have  urged  their  fathers  to  leave  addi- 
tional cover.  Operation  Respect  members  deliver  the 
chicks  and  assist  in  their  raising.  The  chicks  are  re- 
leased when  they  reach  maturity.  The  program  will  be 
expanded  this  year  and  will  be  known  as  the  "wild- 
life habitat  improvement  program  "  which  will  allow 
expansion  into  other  species  of  wildlife. 

Operation  Respect  has  already  attracted  attention 
from  other  States.  During  the  last  2  years,  requests  for 
starting  chapters  have  come  from  Montana,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  ITtah  and  Texas.  Last  summer,  Operation 
Respect  of  America  was  formed.  Any  member  of  Op- 
eration Respect  of  America  can  hunt,  fish  or  seek 
other  forms  of  recreation  on  any  Operation  Respect 
land  in  any  State. 

According  to  Swisher,  who  is  chairman  of  Opera- 
tion Respect  of  America,  letters  requesting  informa- 
tion have  come  from  as  far  away  as  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Is  Operation  Respect  successful?  Paul  Swisher  said, 
"When  you  see  better  than  500,000  acres  of  fishing 
and  hunting  land  opened  by  farmers  and  ranchers, 
then  you  know  they  are  accepting  the  program  and  that 
Operation  Respect  is  creating  a  better  attitude  and  re- 
spect for  personal  property  among  the  sportsmen  of 
Colorado." 

Second  Vice-President  Vic  Boccard  says,  "Operation 
Respect  brought  together  diversified  groups  that  would 
not  speak  to  each  other  and  now  are  cooperating." 
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NORTHERN  NIGERIA  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous  region  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Nigeria  in  the  heartland  of  the  African  continent.  It  is 
inhabited  by  29.8  million  people,  and  its  299,492  square 
miles  cover  an  area  equivalent  to  the  combined  size  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  portions  of  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

It  is  a  land  of  contrast,  with  full  potential  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  being  created  by  an  ever-increasing 
population  and  expanding  economy.  Many  of  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  the  demands  need  to  be  de- 
veloped; others  require  further  development  and 
management. 

One  of  the  country's  greatest  resource  assets  is  the 
range  land  on  which  livestock  production  and  other 
uses  depend.  Range  resources  include  forage,  soil,  wa- 
tershed, wildlife  habitat,  and  recreational  and  aesthetic 
values.  Because  of  the  importance  of  livestock  produc- 
tion, and  the  potential  for  increasing  Nigeria's  meat 
supply  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  forage  available,  a  range  management  pro- 
gram was  started  in  1961. 

Demonstrating    Range   Management 

In  1965,  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  entered  into  a 
participating  agency  service  agreement.  It  called  for 
the  development  of  demonstration  range  management 
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projects  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Animal  and 
Forest  Resources.  Five  areas,  embracing  one  milli 
acres,  have  been  selected  and  are  in  various  stages 
development  and  management.  Enough  progress  has 
been  made  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  program  of 
multiple  use  management.  Only  under  multiple  use  can 
Northern  Nigeria  achieve  a  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices from  its  land  that  will  adequately  meet  its  growing 
needs. 

The  range  management  program  was  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  management  on 
both  livestock  and  natural  resources.  Through  range 
improvements  and  management  techniques  such  as  wa- 
ter developments,  grazing  systems  and  controls,  seed- 
ing and  salting,  adequate  forage  could  be  made 
available  on  a  year-long  basis.  Then  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  because  of  the  changing  dry  and  wet  sea- 
sons, to  trail  livestock  long  distances  to  obtain  forage. 
The  livestockman  could  settle  down  and  provide  his 
family  with  the  education  and  social  life  necessary  in 
a  developing  country,  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
his  position  as  a  producer. 

The  stability  of  the  Fulani  livestockman  as  well  as 
the  livestock  industry  can  result  in  many  benefits  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Northen  Nigeria.  For  example,  the  demand 
for  beef  and  milk  will  progressively  increase,  forci 
the  development  of  processing  and  marketing  indui 
tries.  Feed  and  fertilizer  industries  will  become  estab- 
lished; transportation  facilities  will  improve  and  ex- 
pand; and  increased  wealth  will  be  added  to  the 
economy  of  the  region.  All  will  improve  the  general 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  people.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  stable,  dynamic 
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livestock   industry   that   can   be   realized   if   Nigerian 
nge  resources  are  developed,  improved,  and  managed. 
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Benefits   Recognized 

The  objectives  of  the  original  range  management 
plan  have  been  demonstrated.  The  Government  and 
native  authorities  have  recognized  the  benefits  to  the 
community,  the  livestock  producer,  and  the  land  and 
forage  resources,  and  have  requested  similar  programs 
on  vast  acreages  within  Northern  Nigeria.  This  interest 
supports  the  idea  of  expanding  the  program  to  accom- 
plish the  long-term  objectives  of  Northern  Nigeria  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Under  an  expanded  program, 
the  multiple  use  concept  of  a  public  land  program  must 
be  considered.  The  public  land  program  referred  to 
here  is  the  development,  management,  and  administra- 
tion of  Government  and  native  lands  under  the  Graz- 
ing Reserve  Law  of  1965  and  under  other  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  resources  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  the  initial  demonstrations  was 
to  create  interest  in  proper  range  management  on  the 
part  of  livestockmen  and  the  native  authority.  The 
initial  objectives  were  to  demonstrate  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  forage  resources;  introduce  proper  range  man- 
agement techniques  and  good  animal  husbandry  prac- 
tices; provide  training  facilities;  and  serve  as  a  basis 
or  an  expanded  range  program. 

The  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  initial  demonstra- 
tion areas  have  not  been  changed.  However,  a  public 
land  program  in  Northern  Nigeria  will  include  addi- 
tional land  uses  other  than  grazing,  and  thus  will  be 
more  diversified. 

The  Grazing  Law  of  1965  provides  that  lands  de- 


clared to  be  grazing  reserves  may  be  managed  for  the 
general  purposes  of  Government  or  native  authorities, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  native  communities  or  authorities. 
The  recognition  of  claims  and  interests  of  persons  and 
communities  in  conjunction  with  management  of  the 
forage  resources  for  grazing  requires  that  provision  be 
made  for  multiple  use  management  in  the  public  land 
program.  The  purpose  and  objectives  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  Northern  Nigeria  should  be  as  follows: 

Purpose; 

To  formulate  a  public  land  program  in  Northern 
Nigeria  as  part  of  the  economic  development  policy  of 
Nigeria;  to  provide  organizational  and  administrative 
guidelines;  and  to  outline  policies  of  conservation,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  public  land  and  its 
resources. 

Ob/ecfiVes: 

1.  Land  qualifying  under  the  public  land  program  will 
be  managed  for  domestic  livestock  grazing,  water- 
shed protection,  timber  and  mineral  production, 
wildlife  production  and  utilization,  industrial  and 
agriculture  development,  occupancy,  and  other  pur- 
poses consistent  with  the  concept  of  a  multiple-use 
program  designed  to  enhance  the  resources  and  fa- 
cilitate effective  economic  use. 

2.  To  use  the  lands  in  harmony  with  their  potential 
and  conserve  the  productivity  capabilities  of  the  re- 
newable resources  in  accordance  with  the  long-term 
multiple-use  management  objectives. 

3.  To  develop  educational  facilities  for  training  quali- 
fied personnel  in  the  technical  and  administrative 
fields  of  a  public  land  program. 


A  way  to  make  the  land  serve  an  in- 
creasing population  and  an  expanding 
economy 


Demonstrating  how  Nigeria's  depleted  range  can  be  restored  is  ► 
this  area  that  was  seeded  to  gomba  grass,  a  native  perennial. 
Left  to  right:  Sarkin  Fada;  Frank  Abercrombie,  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development;  and  Alhaji  Tijjani. 


^  Nigerian  officials  inspect  a  herd  of  White  Fulani  cattle  of  the 
Zebu  type  authorized  to  graze  a  range  management  area.  Left  to 
right:  Alhaji  Tijjani,  Principal  Livestock  Officer  of  Northern 
Nigeria  and  counterpart  to  author  E.  F.  Spang;  Sarkin  Fada, 
head  of  the  range  management  program  for  the  Native  Authority 
(local  government)  of  Katsina;  and  Sarkin  Fulani,  chief  livestock- 
an  for  a  Fulani  clan  authorized  to  graze  the  area. 
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TTOW  SUGAR  PINE  NUMBER  FOUR  got  to  be  the 


Sweetheart  of  the  Siskiyous  is  a  story  of  love  a 
devotion. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  love  that  BLM  people  have  for 
the  forests  of  southern  Oregon  and  of  their  devoted 
efforts  to  save  sugar  pines  from  the  onslaught  of  blis- 
ter rust. 

Sugar  pines  during  their  youth  are  straight  and 
slender,  with  regal  grace  and  beauty.  As  they  mature, 
their  craggy  crowns  dominate  the  forest.  They  are  in- 
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Sugar  Pine  Number  Four  and  other  trees  being  tested. 


Sweetheart  of  the  Siskiyous 


deed  the  monarchs  of  the  pines.  In  the  Siskiyou  Moun- 
tains of  southern  Oregon,  flanking  the  Rogue  River, 
sugar  pines  grow  to  be  6  or  8  feet  through  and  more 
than  200  feet  tall.  They  grow  rapidly  during  the  first 
century  of  life,  and  volumes  of  75,000  to  150,000  board 
feet  per  acre  are  not  unusual  for  sugar  pine  stands. 

Sugar  pine  wood  is  fragrant,  soft,  satiny.  Its  re 
markable  freedom  from  any  tendency  to  warp  or  twii 
with  changing  moisture  makes  it  valuable  for  interio' 
trim,  patterns,  model  making,  and  wood  carving,  as 
well  as  for  more  prosaic  uses. 

Stumpage  prices  paid  for  standing  trees  reach  $50 
per  thousand  board  feet.  Nearly  half  a  billion  board 
feet  of  this  fine  timber  are  harvested  annually  by  forest 
industries  in  Oregon  and  California. 

Sugar   Pine  Survival   Threatened 

Survival  of  these  splendid  trees  is  threatened  by  white 
pine  blister  rust,  a  fungus.  This  disease  attacks  all  five- 
needle  white  pines,  including  the  commercially  import- 
ant eastern  white  pine,  the  western  white  pine,  and  the 
sugar  pine.  The  disease  was  brought  from  France  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  on  nursery  stock  in  1910. 
It  quickly  spread  throughout  the  range  of  white  pines 
in  the  West. 

Blister  rust  infects  pine  trees  through  their  needles 
in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Then  it  spreads  to  the 
branches  and  causes  cankers.  Spores  from  those  cank- 
ers cannot  infect  other  pines,  but  can  infect  alternate 
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host  plants — gooseberries  and  currants  of  the  genus 

?es.  In  turn,  the  spores  produced  on  the  leaves  of 
s  plants  infect  more  pine  trees,  and  the  disease 
preads. 

To  halt  that  vicious  cycle,  foresters  for  30  years  have 
sought  to  destroy  all  ribes  plants  in  sugar  pine  areas  by 
pulling  and  grubbing  them  or  through  the  use  of  selec- 
tive herbicides.  This  procedure  is  costly  and  only  partly 
successful;  so,  better  methods  are  being  sought. 

In  1954,  Robert  C.  Warnock  and  Carrol  E.  Brown, 
who  had  been  directing  the  ribes  eradication  program 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Medford  District, 
started  looking  for  sugar  pine  trees  that  seemed  to  be 
naturally  resistant  to  the  disease.  Starting  in  1957,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  they  began  testing 
the  effectiveness  of  antibiotics  to  control  the  disease 
by  spraying  infected  trees.  Chemicals  used  were  cyclo- 
heximide  and  phytoactin.  It  was  hoped  that  the  anti- 


candidate  for  testing  it  must  have  been  bombarded  for 
years  by  blister  rust  spores  without  becoming  infected. 
That  spores  had  been  present  was  shown  by  the  infec- 
tion and  death  of  nearby  trees. 

By  controlling  the  cross  pollination  of  candidate 
trees,  the  researchers  planned  to  determine  whether  any 
of  them  could  transmit  their  disease  resistance  to  their 
progeny. 

Both  male  flowers,  which  produce  pollen,  and  female 
flowers,  which  become  cones,  grow  on  the  tips  of  the 
uppermost  branches.  Carrol  Brown  has  developed  the 
agility  of  a  squirrel  to  reach  them.  Wearing  soft-soled 
shoes  that  do  not  injure  the  bark  of  branches  he  climbs 
on,  he  has  learned  exactly  how  far  a  branch  will  bend 
without  breaking.  Numerous  treetop  ascents  are  neces- 
sary to  check  flower  maturity,  place  specially  designed 
bags  with  plastic  windows  over  developing  cones,  col- 
lect pollen,  pollinate  flowers,  note  the  presence  or  ab- 


Carroll  Brown  blows  pollen  from  syringe  into  bag  containing 
sugar  pine  flowers.  Controlled  cross  pollination  makes  it 
possible  to  test  progeny  of  trees  believed  to  be  blister  rust 
resistant. 


biotics  would  be  translocated  from  where  they  were 
sprayed  on  the  tree  trunks  to  other  parts  of  the  tree, 
killing  blister  rust  cankers  wherever  they  occurred. 
However,  the  tests  proved  to  be  unsuccessful  and  they 
were  abandoned  in  1966. 

Test  Trees  Selected 

By  the  time  Bob  Warnock  retired  in  1959,  he  and 
Carrol  Brown  had  located  11  sugar  pine  trees  that 
seemed  to  be  resistant  to  white  pine  blister  rust.  The  se- 
lected trees  were  growing  near  infected  ones,  but  had 
cankers  themselves.  For  a  tree  to  be  selected  as  a 


Above — Swiss  tree  grippers  aid  in  climbing  the  limbless  portion 
of  a  tree  trunk. 

Right — Mature  sugar  pine  cones,  which  resulted  from  controlled 
cross  pollination,  are  harvested  from  rust  resistant  tree. 

sence  of  cone  insects,  and  to  check  cone  development. 

Getting  to  the  first  branch  of  a  150-foot  sugar  pine 
would  be  a  problem  for  most  people,  but  Brown  has  a 
choice  of  methods.  Either  he  uses  a  light  aluminum 
ladder  or  Swiss  tree  grippers.  The  latter  is  a  contrap- 
tion that  encircles  the  tree  trunk  with  two  hoops,  each 
attached  to  one  foot  of  the  climber.  His  weight  on 
pedals  gives  him  leverage  to  walk  gingerly  up  the  tree, 
as  the  hoops  clasp  it  without  injuring  the  bark. 

Pine  cones  require  2  years  to  mature.  During  that 
time  sugar  pine  cones  grow  from  10  to  20  inches  long 
with  seeds  as  large  as  kernels  of  corn. 
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One  year  old  graft  of  scion  from  rust  resistant  tree 
to  rootstock  In  nursery. 


The  first  crop  of  cross-pollinated  sugar  pine  cones 
from  disease  resistant  trees  was  harvested  in  Novem- 
ber 1962.  Brown  had  previously  placed  a  cloth  bag 
over  each  cone  to  avoid  loss  of  precious  seeds  as  the 
cones  matured.  As  he  pulled  them  off,  one  by  one,  he 
dropped  them  to  eager  helpers  on  the  ground  below. 
Those  cones  had  cost  plenty,  but  their  worth  was  still 
unknown. 

Progency  Testing   Begins 

Next  came  progeny  testing.  The  seeds  were  planted 
in  pots,  with  numbers  identifying  which  trees  had  been 
crossed.  This  phase  of  the  project  was  carried  out  at 
Wind  River  Nursery,  operated  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  south-central  Washington. 

Seedling  sugar  pine  trees  were  innoculated  with 
blister  rust  spores  from  ribes  plants  each  August  for 
3  years — in  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  Results  were  noted 
1  year  after  each  application.  Thirty  different  crosses 
had  been  made,  and  the  pots  containing  seedlings  of 
each  were  randomly  arranged  while  in  the  innoculation 
chamber  as  well  as  while  at  the  nursery  site. 

When  examination  results  were  tallied,  one  point 
became  quite  clear:  Sugar  Pine  Number  Four  trans- 
mitted amazing  disease  resistance  to  its  progeny! 

Number  Four  was  selected  as  a  candidate  by  Carrol 
Brown  and  Bob  Warnock  on  October  19,  1959.  It  grows 
in  the  Rogue  River  basin  of  southern  Oregon  in  BLM's 
Medford  District.  Most  prolific  of  all  candidate  trees, 
it  has  produced  131  cones. 

Results  show  that  resistance  demonstrated  after  the 
first  inoculation  of  Number  Four's  seedlings  held  up 
well  through  the  second  and  third  spore  inoculations. 
During  inoculation,  seedlings  are  enclosed  in  a  room 
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with  moisture,  temperature,  and  other  conditions  ideal 
for  infection.  Even  after  three  such  trials,  high 
centages  of  the  progeny  of  Number   Four   remai 
healthy.  When  crossed  with  candidates  1,  5,  and  11,  the 
proportion  of  Number  Four  progeny  remaining  healthy 
varied  from  63  to  81  percent. 

Best  Cross   Found 

The  best  cross,  with  the  greatest  transmittal  of  dis- 
ease resistance  to  first  generation  progeny,  was  between 
sugar  pines  Number  Four  and  Number  Eleven.  Cut- 
tings have  been  taken  from  both  of  these  trees  and 
grafted  to  rootstocks  at  the  Dorena  Tree  Seed  Orchard 
near  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.  There  are  now  nine  surviv- 
ing grafts  of  each  tree  at  the  orchard,  which  is  op- 
erated cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Forest  Service,  and  Oregon  State  University. 

A  new  tree  seed  orchard  is  being  established  near 
Merlin  in  the  Medford  District  where  cuttings  (scions) 
of  the  best  trees  will  be  grafted.  Grafted  trees  in  the 
seed  orchard  will  carry  the  genes  of  their  parents  and 
will  be  of  the  same  age.  Consequently,  they  will  immedi- 
ately start  to  produce  pollen  and  flowers.  Crosses  will 
be  controlled,  and  the  seed  produced  will  be  used  to 
reforest  the  land  as  sugar  pine  timber  is  harvested.  If 
the  indications  of  present  tests  are  borne  out,  most  of 
the  seedlings  in  the  new  crop  will  be  immune  to  w 
pine  blister  rust. 

Carrol  Brown  points  out  that  rust  resistant  strains' 
must  be  developed  for  a  wide  range  of  climates  and 
elevations  on  2.5  million  acres  of  commercial  sugar 
pine  forest  land  in  Oregon  and  California.  He  has 
located  101  candidates  for  testing,  and  more  will  be 
needed.  Site  adaptability  is  developed  over  many  gen- 
erations, so  disease  resistant  strains  must  be  developed 
for  each  of  the  different  geographic  zones. 

Other  outstanding  performers  may  be  discovered  in 
the  future,  but  the  thrill  in  seeing  the  success  of  Sugar 
Pine  Number  Four  will  be  hard  to  equal.  Number  Four 
started  an  era,  and  will  always  be  the  Sweetheart  of 
the  Siskiyous! 
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NEWS  NOTES  ON   WORK 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND 

LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 


Commission    Announces    Contract 
on  Alaskan  Study 

The  Commission  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  a  study  of  "Federal 
Public  Land  Laws  and  Policies  in  Alaska."  The  Study 
is  sponsored  jointly  with  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska. 

Price  of  the  contract  is  $248,529.  The  final  study 
report  is  due  December  31,  1968. 

Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (D.-Colo.),  Com- 
mission chairman,  pointed  out  that  Alaska's  public  land 
problems  are  unique. 

"At  present,  the  Federal  public  lands  comprise  95 
cent  of  Alaska's  total  land  area,  a  fact  that  in  itself 

aces  the  State  in  a  unique  position  among  the  other 
49  States  in  the  Union,''  he  said,  "but  there  are  many 
other  factors.  Because  of  the  State's  location,  size  and 
remoteness,  'special'  laws  have  been  enacted  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  that  apply  at  this  time  only  to 
Alaska." 

Moreover,  he  said  that  Federal  land  management 
in  Alaska  is  complicated  by  the  uncertainty  of  future 
land  ownership  in  many  areas.  Under  terms  of  the  1958 
Statehood  Act,  Congress  gave  Alaska  a  period  of  25 
years  to  select  some  103  million  acres  of  public  lands 
for  State  ownership,  amounting  to  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  In  addition,  communal 
or  tribal  claims  by  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  cover 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands. 

Milton  A.  Pearl,  Commission  director,  announced 
that  the  staff  project  officer  for  the  Alaskan  study  will 
be  Perry  Hagenstein,  forest  economist,  who  was  affili- 
ated with  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  prior  to  joining  the  Commis- 
sion staff.  Hagenstein,  who  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  had  6  years  experience 
the  field  of  economics  research. 


New  Study  to  Estimate  Future  Demands 
for  Public  Land  Resources 

The  Commission  signed  a  contract  in  July  with 
Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  study  of  "Future  National  and  Regional  Demands 
for  Commodities  Producible  on  the  Public  Lands." 

The  study  is  to  be  completed  by  March  15,  1968,  at 
a  price  not  to  exceed  $74,980. 

Target  years  for  all  projections  will  be  1980  and 
2000.  Commodities  to  be  covered  are  timber,  forage 
for  domestic  livestock,  energy  and  energy  fuels,  se- 
lected nonfuel  minerals,  selected  agricultural  crops, 
wild  game  and  sportfish,  outdoor  recreation,  and  land 
occupancy  uses. 

Counties  Selected  for  Study  in  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing   Review 

Fifty  counties  in  19  States  have  been  selected  for 
intensive  case  study  analysis  of  revenue  sharing  and 
in  lieu  tax  payments  on  Federal  public  lands.  Ten 
counties  are  in  Colorado,  five  each  in  California,  Min- 
nesota and  Washington,  three  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
22  are  distributed  in  other  States. 

Together  with  case  studies  on  the  State  level — in- 
volving Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  California,  Min- 
nesota, and  Washington — the  county  studies  will  con- 
stitute part  of  a  nationwide  review  of  revenue  sharing 
and  in  lieu  tax  payments  on  Federal  public  lands.  The 
]>roject  is  being  conducted  for  the  Commission  by  EBS 
Management  Consultants,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Utah   Professor  to  Write  Mineral   Section 
of  Land   Law  History 

Under  contract  with  the  Commission,  Professor  Rob- 
ert W.  Swenson  of  the  University  of  I  tali's  law  faculty 
will  write  a  history  of  the  development  of  Federal  min- 
eral and  mining  laws  in  America.  It  will  be  a  part  of 
the  overall  history  of  public  land  laws  being  prepared 
for  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Paul  Wallace  Gates  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

The  work  will  trace  the  development  of  America's 
mineral  and  mining  laws,  beginning  with  the  mineral 
])rovisions  of  colonial  charters,  through  the  General 
Mining  Act  of  1872  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  together  with  a  summary  of  court  interpreta- 
tions and  experience  under  the  Acts.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  petroleum  and  coal  lands  and  to 
the  subject  of  reservations  and  withdrawals  of  mineral 
lands. 
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PUBLIC   SALE  BULLETIN   BOARD 


This  is  a  compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible  on  up-coming  sales  of 
public  lands  by  land  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  For  details  of  land 
descriptions,  prices,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you  must  write  the  indi- 
vidual land  office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining  landowners  who  have 
statutory  preference  rights  and  may  wish  to  exercise  them  to  buy  the  land.  Sales  notices 
will  point  out,  insofar  as  possible,  problems  relating  to  (1)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner 
preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of  one  per  customer,  and  other  perti- 
nent information.  When  possible,  all  sales  are  scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so 
ample  notice  can  be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands.  Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on  short 
notice  for  administrative  and  technical  reasons.  A  listing  of  BLM  land  offices  with  ad- 
dresses is  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


Key:  A,  acre;  app,  appraised;  est  val,  estimated  value: 
Cty,  County;  veg,  vegetative;  pot,  potential;  pub,  pub- 
lication cost;  elec,  electricity;  tel,  telephone. 


ARIZONA 


Public  Sale  Tracts 


2  tracts,  totaling  120  A,  1%  miles  north  of  Duncan,  Greenlee 
Cty.  Access  via  gravelled  Cty  road.  All  utilities.  Moderately  roll- 
ing to  gently  sloping  foothills.  No  improvements.  Veg  sparse; 
low  grazing  pot;  limited  pot  for  homesites.  Est  val  $9,000. 

80  A,  P/2  miles  south  of  Interstate  Highway  10,  10  miles  east 
of  Bowie,  Cochise  Cty.  Access  limited,  controlled  by  patented 
land.  Flat  to  moderately  flat  with  agriculture  pot.  All  utilities; 
no  improvements;  veg  sparse.  Sandy  to  sandy  clay  loam  soils. 
Est  val  $4,400. 

40  A,  5  miles  southwest  of  Apache,  Cochise  Cty.  Access  by 
State  Highway  80  which  traverses  parcel  east  to  west.  All 
utilities;  good  veg;  grazing  pot.  Flat  to  gently  rolling.  Live- 
stock fence  only  improvement.  Est  val  $1,800. 

160  A,  12  miles  west  of  Tombstone,  Cochise  Cty.  Ranch  road 
across  private  land  gives  access  from  State  Highway  82  to  % 
mile;  then  by  4-wheel  drive.  No  utilities;  powerline  P/2  miles 
along  Highway  82.  Val  $7,200,  plus  pub  $30.61. 

40  A,  25  miles  northwest  of  Phoenix,  3  miles  north  of 
Beardsley,  Maricopa  Cty.  Access  via  U.S.  Highways  60,  70,  89, 
93,  Kimball  Road  and  desert  trail.  Flat  desert  land ;  annual 
grasses.  Oil  and  gas  to  the  United  States.  Val  $7,400  plus  pub 
$18.90. 

40  A,  2%  miles  east  of  Sonoita,  Santa  Cruz  Cty.  Access  via 
graded  road  from  Sonoita  to  Elgin.  Desert  grassland,  gently 
rolling.  Severe  gully  erosion  over  less  than  5  A.  Oil  and  gas  to 
United  States.  Val  $9,000  plus  pub  $45.00. 
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2  tracts,  3M>  miles  south  of  Sierra  Vista,  18  miles  southwest 
of  Tombstone,  Cochise  Cty.  Do  not  join;  sold  as  separate  units. 
No   access,   utilities.    Flat   to   gently   rolling.   Borders  on   R 
Huachuca  Military   Reservation.  Val  $7,550  plus  pub  $25 
$3,350  plus  pub  $25.20. 

CALIFORNIA 
Public  Sale  Tracts 

160  A,  5  miles  southwest  of  Alturas,  Modoc  Cty.  Access  by 
Cty  road  through  tract.  Gently  rolling;  stony  soil;  no  water. 
App  $16,000. 

40  A,  6  miles  northeast  of  Alturas,  Modoc  Cty.  Access  by  Cty 
road  through  tract.  Gently  rolling;  stony  soil.  App  $5,000. 

40  A,  3  miles  southwest  of  Guinda,  in  Capay  Valley,  Yolo 
Cty.  Steep;  no  access;  no  water.  App  $1,100. 

MONTANA 

Public  Sale  Tracts 

320  A,  6  miles  south  of  Mosby,  Garfield  Cty.  Access  by  8 
miles  fair  weather  roads  and  trails  through  private  land.  Mod- 
erately rolling  to  rough  breaks  grazing  land.  Native  grass  cover; 
no  range  improvements.  App  val  $2,560. 

5  tracts,  40  to  605  A,  11  air  miles  northwest  of  Forsyth,  Rose- 
bud Cty.  Access  by  trail  on  private  land.  Used  as  grazing  land. 
Rolling  to  rough:  thin  veg  cover;  unfertile  soil  produces  heavy 
runoff.  2  stockwater  reservoirs.  App  vals  vary  $320  to  $4,841. 

40  A,  4  miles  west  of  Chinook,  Blaine  Cty.  Improved  Cty 
road  within  Vi  mile;  final  access  over  private  road.  No  improve- 
ments. App  val  $800. 

NEVADA 
Public  Sale  Tracts 

400  A,  30  miles  east  of  Elko,  Elko  Cty.  Steep  and  rough. 
Access  from  State   Highway   11   via  Lamoille-Star  Valley 
road. 
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160.16  A,  4  miles  northwest  of  Baker,  White  Pine  Cty.  Near 
man  Caves  National  Monument.  Access  by  dirt  road  from 
Route  73  or  74. 
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blic  Land  Sale  Tracts 

80  A,  3  miles  south  of  Denio,  Humboldt  Cty.  Level;  open 
zoning  permits  agriculture.  Access  from  State  Highway  8A. 
Elec  available. 

5  A,  64  miles  east  of  Ely,  White  Pine  Cty.  Zoned  highway 
commercial.  Access  from  U.S.  Highway  50. 

1,280  A,  40  miles  east  of  Fallon  in  Dixie  Valley,  Churchill 
Cty.  Suitable  for  agricultural  reclamation.  Access  via  U.S. 
Highway  50  and  24  miles  dirt  road.  No  utilities.  Open  zoning. 

Small  Tract  offering 

10  small  sites,  each  about  ^^  A,  70  miles  south  of  Elko,  near 
Ruby  Marsh,  Elko  Cty.  Access  via  Cty  road.  Elec  available. 
App  $450  each. 

Monthly  auctions  are  held  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Reno-Carson 
City  areas  in  which  public  land  tracts  are  offered  at  public 
sales.  Tracts  offered  are  primarily  suitable  for  urban  and 
suburban  development,  including  residential  and  industrial 
uses,  consistent  with  local  land  use  plans.  Size  and  app  val  for 
specific  parcels  are  available  at  the  Reno  Land  Office. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Public  Sale  Tracts 

127.3  A,  40  air  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel  Cty. 
Rolling  mesa  top  and  steep  canyon  slopes  with  pinon-juniper 
veg  cover  and  rocky  soils.  No  access,  no  utilities.  Val  $1,444. 

51.75  A,  2  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  city  limits.  Triangular- 

ed  tract,  rolling,  with  large  sandy  wash.  Soils  are  sandy 

with  some  gully  erosion.  Veg  cover  is  scattered  pinon  pine, 

niper,  native  grasses.  Limited  pot  for  rural  homesite.  No  legal 
access.  Tel  and  elec.  Val  $8,280. 

3  tracts,  99.52  A,  20  A,  160  A.  5  miles  west  of  Farmington, 
1%  miles  north  of  U.S.  Highway  550.  Arid  climate.  Gently 
sloping  and  rolling;  sandy  loam  soil;  elevation  5,440  feet.  An- 
nual precipitation  7  inches.  Growing  season  143  days.  Avail- 
ability of  ground  water  not  known.  Natural  gas  and  power  lines 
traverse  general  area.  Val  $3,595. 

239.60  A,  about  1  mile  east  of  Farmington,  near  Animas 
River.  Elevation  200  feet  above  river;  5,600  feet  above  sea  level. 
Rough,  hilly,  nonarable.  Frost-free  143  days.  Annual  precipita- 
tion 7  inches.  Sparse  veg  cover  of  native  grasses.  Access  via 
improved  dirt  road.  Ground  water  availability  unknown.  Power, 
gas  lines  bisect  general  area.  Val  $8,385. 

80  A,  4  miles  north  of  Artesia,  Eddy  Cty.  Slightly  undulating. 
Elec  14  mile.  Val  range  $21-$23  per  A. 

3  tracts,  40-200  A,  22  miles  southwest  of  Tucumcari,  Quay 
Cty.  Rolling  to  rough  rocky  rims;  rocky  sandy  loam  soil.  No 
utilities.  Val  range  $10-$12  per  A. 

OREGON 

Public  Sale  Tracts 

521.09  A,  described  as  lots  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  SI/2NE14,  Ei/oSWi^. 
SEI/4  sec  6,  T.  31  S.,  R.  43  E,  W.  M.  1  mile  southeast  of  Arock. 
Considered  suitable  for  grazing  only.  First  offering  set  for  10:30 
a.m.  November  20,  1967  at  Land  Office,  729  NE  Oregon  St., 
tland.  App  val  |5,200  plus  pub  $88.66. 
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26  tracts  totaling  12,000  A,  east  of  Boardman  Industrial  Park, 
both  sides  Interstate  80  N.  Some  development  pot. 
3,500  A,  grazing  lands,  Southern  Morrow  Cty. 

WASHINGTON 

Public  Sale  Tracts 

80  A,  about  10  miles  north  of  Chelan,  Okanogan  Cty.  About 
18  A  suitable  for  cultivation,  remainder  mountainous.  Economy 
of  area  mainly  fruit  production,  livestock  production.  First 
offering  10:30  a.m.  November  21,  1967  at  Portland  Land  Office. 
App  $3,360  plus  pub  $61.54. 
40  A,  1  mile  west  of  Brewster,  Okanogan  Cty.  About  7  A 
suitable  for  rural  homesite,  remainder  suitable  for  grazing.  First 
offering  set  for  11:00  a.m.  November  20,  1967  at  Portland  Land 
Office.  App  $1,600  plus  pub  $66.34. 

10.92  A,  V/2  miles  east  of  Chewelah.  Immediate  vicinity  used 
for  rural  homesites,  limittd  farming.  App  $1,020  plus  pub  $86.02. 

WYOMING 

Public  Sale  Tracts 

2  tracts,  80  A,  600  A,  14  miles  west  of  Big  Piney,  Sublette 
Cty.  Rough  rolling  grazing  land.  Access  by  unimproved  dirt 
roads  near  improved  highway.  Reservoir  on  each  parcel,  val  $75 
each.  Sale  subject  to  reimbursement  for  these  improvements. 
App  $1,825,  $14,325. 

40  A,  nonisolated,  18  miles  south  of  Tensleep,  Washakie  Cty. 
Bighorn  basin  area,  surrounded  by  mountains.  Semidesert, 
rolling  rough  sagebrush  rangeland,  primarily  suitable  for  graz- 
ing. No  watering  facilities.  Maintained  road  '/2  mile-  App  $720. 


Bureau   of  Land  Management 

Land 

Offices 

ALASKA: 

NEVADA: 

555  Cordova  St. 

Federal  Bldg.,  300  Booth  St. 

Anchorage,  Alaska    99501 

Reno,  Nev.     89505 

516  Second  Ave. 

NEW  MEXICO  (Okla.): 

Fairbanks,  Alaska    99701 

Federal  Bldg. 

ARIZONA: 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.    87501 

Federal  Bldg.,  Room  204 

OREGON: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.     85025 

729  Northeast  Oregon  St. 

CALIFORNM: 

Portland,  Oreg.     97232 

Federal  Bldg.,  Room  4017 

UTAH: 

Sacramento,  Calif.    95814 

Eighth  Floor,  Federal  Bldg. 

1414  Eighth  St. 

125  South  State  St. 

Riverside,  Calif.    92502 

P.O.  Box  11505 

COLORADO: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84110 

14027  Federal  Bldg. 

WASHINGTON: 

Denver,  Colo.     80202 

729  Northeast  Oregon  St. 

IDAHO: 

Portland,  Oreg.    97232 

323  Federal  Bldg. 

WYOMING  (Nebr.,  Kans.)  : 

Boise,  Idaho    83701 

2120  Capitol  Ave. 

MONTANA: 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.     82001 

(N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.): 

ALL  OTHER  STATES: 

Federal  Bldg. 

Robin  Bldg. 

316  North  26th  St. 

7981  Eastern  Ave. 

Billings,  Mont.     59101 

Silver  Spring,  Md.    20910 
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